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AT a meeting of the Sele&men, Truſtees of the School, 
and Artillery Company, of Charleſtown, the 4th day 
of July, Anno Domini, 1797. 


Uoted, 


| war RICHARD DEVENS, Eſquire, 
Mr. JOHN CARTER, and Captain DAVID 
GOODWIN, be a committee to wait on JOHN 
MILLER RUSSELL, Eſquire, and return him 
their thanks for the ingenious ORATION this day 
delivered, upon the Anniverſary of the Independ- 
ence of the Ux1iTzD STATEs of Aug RICA, and to 
requeſt of him a copy thereof for the Preſs, 


| O0—-@2—0 
Gemilemen, 


Ir is unneceſſary for me to apologize for 
gratifying my fellow citizens and townſmen, with a 
copy of the ORATION, which, at their requeſt, I 
had the honour to pronounce on the 4th of Jury 
1797, znd which I now ſubmit to their candid and 


impartial peruſal, 


I am, Gentlemen, with re ſpett, 
Your moſt obedient bumble ſervant, 


John Miller Ruſſell, 
FRIES SED IEG 
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———Cernes urbem & promiſſa Lavini 
Menia, — | VII err. 


Le ramp art le plus fur d'un tat, eſt la juſtice, la mo. 


deration, la bonne foi, & Vaſſurance ou ſont vos mofins 
que vous tes incapable duſurper leurs terres. 
" TeLEMAQUE, 


* 
FELLOW CITIZENS, | 
and RESPECTED TOWNSMEN ! 


| WI are convened to welcome in the 
annual Jubilee of our freedom. Hail, glorious 
returning Ara !—Birth day of a nation {—Tt 
was on this ever memorable epoch, that Liberty 
and Independence triumphed over tyrannic op- 


preſſion and flavery, and with our choiceſt blood 
laid 


' 
: 


Ve 


ed on the Nate plains of America. 


Ws are aſſembled, my friends, not to boaſt, 
but to realize ; not 10 inflate our national vanity, 
by a pompous relation of paſt atchievements in 
the council or in the field; but from a modeſt 
retroſpect of the truly dignified part already act- 
ed dy our conntrymen,—from an accurate 


' view of our preſent fitnation, which is rendered 


peculiarly critical by an anticipation of the ſcenes 
which remain to be unfolded, to diſcern and fa- 
miliarize the duties that (till await us, as citizens, 
as ſoldiers, and as men. 


ALLow me, therefore, my fellow citizens, to 
leave to the unerring page of hiſtory to record, 
and to the ſong of genius to celebrate, the match- 
lefs deeds atchieyed by the Man who led our 
choſen bands of heroes through all the dubious 
ſcenes of war, till gloriouſly triumphant ;z nor 
enjoin upon me the unpleaſant and futile task 


of defending him, againſt the artacks of men who 
have 
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have dared to wound him with arrows leſs forme 

idable than thoſe of Hercules, though dipped in 
the lake of Lerna. The Babel ſtructure of his 
enemies ſhall tumble into ruin, knd their fatri- 
legious attacks, ike the evaneſcent phantoms of 
imagination, ſhall evaporate and be forgotten, 
while the unſhaken monuments of his glory (hall 
acquire ſtrength by "ge. | 


H1s high deeds have opened the womb of * 
and given birth to a nation. 


Tus conſequences of that event now demand 
our moſt ſerious attention. That it is yrt to be 
ence, purchaſed at ſuch an immenſe expenſe, will 
prove a blefling or = curſe, is a remarkable ex» 
prefſion in the farewell legacy left us by WASH. 
INGTON, the illuſtrious father and protector of 
his country. Notwithſtanding the unintetrupt- 
ed proſperity we have enjoyed for a few years 
paſt, may eleyae var minds and extend var proſe 
e, yet we ſhould.not be unmingful of the ſort 
but of 
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of of crifis to which the baneful * of party rage 
has expoſcd. us. 


Tur various parts of the United States are va- 
rioully inclined—many cauſes have been aſſizned 
for that diverſity of diſ poſitions ; among which we 
may reckon as the principal, in the catalogue of 
evils that have urged our country on to that cri- 
ſis, the general neglect of * education and 


religion. 


Warn an American expreſſes his aſtoniſhment 
that public education is not more immediately 
the object of government, he will not be ſuſpect 
ed of refuſing his country that juſtice, which muſty 
in his mind, be the reſult of a compariſon with 
the ſtate of education in other countries 3 if the 
evils created by it, animate him to wiſh for a bet - 
ter ſituation in his -a. Such, my honoured 
friends, is the impreſſion under which I now ad- 
dreſs you. In the reflections ariſing from a ſur- 
vey of other countries, the wretched ſtate of pub- 
lic education, the evils flowing from it, the grate. 
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ful ſcaſations produced by a compariſon of the 
inhabitants of thoſe countries and my own court» 
trymen, convince me that ſuperiour education 
alone can give us a ſuperiority over other na- 


tions. 


Wnes the anguiſh of Britiſh deſpotiſm, dying 


of its own exceſſes, called on the American peo. 
ple for remedies to ſo many evils z when the voice 
of a whole nation demanded the eradication of 
every trace of its ancient ſlavery, it was in the 
national education that the reform was to begin z 
it was through its channel that our political re- 
generation was to take place it was then we 
found that abuſes formed a ſyſtem, whoſe rami- 
fications were intimately connected with the po- 
litical exiſtence of the citizens of America. It 
was then that ſucceſſively we found, that to build 
a new conſtitution we were obliged to pull down 
an old one ; that a political machine, wanted, like 
all others, perfe& and juft dimenſions in all its 
parts; that the more perfect this beautiful edi- 
fice of our political compact was, the more dan- 
B gerous 
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gerous it would be to retain ſmall defects in any 
of its parts. 


Tuus have the American people begun their 
task, with a collection of ruins: Our materials 
were the rubbiſh of ages; we have animated 
thoſe inanimate remnants ; and ſuddenly a con- 
ſtitution was organized and has already diſplayed 
an active force. q 


It does not comport with the duties of the day 


to treat political queſtions 3 nor will I treſpaſs 


on your indulgence, by offering you any ſenti» 
ments, unlefs we find in them a ſcource of reflecs 
tion which muſt be peculiarly grateful to Ameri- 


cans, ariſing from our paſt labours and our pref- 
ent conduct. 


It has been a queſtion, ever ſince the time of 
the three Perſian Lords, Otanes, Megabyſes and 
Darius, who reduced to the Democratical, Ari 
tacratieal and Monarchical, the forms of govern- 


ment which each of them was defirous of inforc- 
ing 


ing on Perfia, which was the beſt of the three? 
as if there could be no other, If we conſider 
how many kinds of government have ſince that 
time becn employed in various countries which 
are not compriſed in this diviſion, I believe we 
may ſafely conclude, that a nation may exiſt un- 
der any government, provided the people be vir- 
tuous, by the ſame principle that a man may live 
any where, on any food, provided he enjoy good 
health, 


THrszs manners of nations are not leſs varied than 
thoſe of individuals. Whole nations live in deſ- 
erts, ſuch as the Arabians and Tartars, others on 
the contrary never leave their Country, as tbe 
Chineſe : Some ſpread themſelves among ſtrang- 
ers, as the Jews and Armenians, and others ncv- 
er communicate with any ſtrangers, as the Japan- 
eſe ; ſome afſemble in vaſt multitudes in large ci- 
ties, as poliſhed nations; others ſcatter themſelves 
in families and live in Hippat, as the Iſlanders of 


New Zealand. 
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Tur Governments of men are not lefs differ- 
ent than their manners; many countries have 
been happy under one King ; others have not 
been leſs ſo under two, as at Lacedemon : and 
it would perhaps be no very difficult task to find 


out ſome equally fortunate under a triumvirate, 


We are already ſo far removed from the an- 
cient laws of nature by the laws of ſociety, that 
it requires ſome degree of moral vigilance to ob. 
ſerve that the ancient rights of men are unknown, 
Our opinions, our manners, our cuſtoms - vary 
from year to year, and in driving us towards fu- 
turity, time is conſtantly employed in altering 
aur nature. fs | 


Tux origin of all governments was weak ; but 
we may obſerye, that thoſe which received, ſince 
their eſtabliſhment, any increaſe, or thoſe that loſt 
jt after having acquired it, had only the power 
of one body in view ; ſuch were the governments 
of Poland, Genoa, Venice, and Malta, which ſac · 

rificed 
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erificed the intereſt of their people to that of their 
nobility. We may obſerve on the contrary, that 
thoſe ſtates which have proſpered, have always 
been thoſe whoſe object was the intereſt and 
happineſs of the people. Thus Lacedemon gave 
laws to Greece, and to a part of Aſia. She 
would, like Rome, have rulcd the whole world, 


had ſhe but granted the name of citizens to the 
Handers, who were her cultivators. 


IT was through the influence of the people, 
that Turkey became ſo famous for her conqueſts; 
China for her duration; Holland for her com- 
merce z England for her maritime power and the 
cultivation of the ſciences, and Switzerland, 
happier than all, for her liberty and the political 
harmony of her citizens. 


Bor the moſt conſolatory reflection to the 
friends of our preſent form of government is, 
that all thoſe nations which have flouriſhed, were 
governed, like us, by two oppoſite powers, and 
thoſe which were deſtroyed, were ruled by one 

| only 
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only, becauſe nature forms her harmonies from 
contrarics. There never was @ government 
that had not a chief, whether he was nam» 
ed a Doge, a Bey, a King, a Pope, a Sultan, 
an Emir, au Emperor, or a Stedtholder, becauſe 
all ſocieties want a Moderator. 


AT Rome the power of the people was op» 
preſſed by that of the nobility, which was for- 
tified in Sylla by that of the Dictature: But 
when Ceſar, after taking the part of the peo- 
ple, had aſſumed that Diftature himſelf, then 
the power of the nobility was in its turn 
oppreſſed. When the Emperors who ſucceeded 
him under a different name, inſtead of being rhe 
moderators of the people, had united is their 
perſons, the conſular and tribunitive powers, the 
empire was ſoon deſtroyed, becayſe that the two 
powers which before balanced each other, being 
once fixed at the center, put a final ſtop to its 
motion. Thus we obſerve the functions of the 
human body paraliſed, when the blood ſtops at 
the region of the heart, inſtead of equally circu- 
lating through all its parts. Ir 
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IT is in vain to expect, from a ſenſe of our 
own weakneſs, to be able to give an immoveable 
baſis to a government which conſtantly moves. 
Nature draws all her conſtant harmonies from 
moveable powers. The emblem of fociety, as 
well as that of juſtice, may be repreſented by a 
balance, the ſervice of which wholly lies in the 
two beams. The ref of moving bodies lies in 
their equilibrium. ws 


I sHaLL conclude from theſe premiſes, 
that a government is flouriſhing and durable, 
when it is formed of two powers which balance 
each other; when it has a chief as = moder- 
ator, and when for its center it has the happi- 
neſs of the people. Theſe are the only means 
and the only ends, which can inſure both the 
proſperity and duration of ſtates, whether they 
be monarchical, ariſtocratical, or republican. 
Nor is this concluſion preſumptuous; the hif- 
tory of all countries juitifies it. It is not enough 
to quote a few years of proſperity to eſtabliſh a 
political principle; nothing ſhort of a ſeries of 

years 
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years of uninterrupted happineſs of a country 
will enable us to judge of the goodneſs of its 
conſtitution, as we do not judge of that of a man 
by a few feats of activity or ſtrength, but by a 
permanent and equal enjoyment. of health. 


Nor w ITHSTANDING the political clouds 
Which at the preſent time obſcure the American 
horizon, let us hope that the guardian Angel of 
Columbia; the fincerity of our intentions; the 
purity of our motives ; the liberality of the na- 
tion that aſſiſted us in time of our diſtreſs ; her 
natural diſpoſition, when uninfluenced by Ameri- 
can renegadoes, and the whole tribe of Anar- 
chiſts ; the intereſt of her own glory which will 
not allow her to throw away all that ſhe has done 
for us, will, in preſerving us from the dreadful 
effects of national contentions, enable us to realize 
| the high deſtiny to which we are equally entitled, 
from the happy ſituation of our country, and the 
immutable principles of juſtice, gratitude, courage 


and moderation of her citizens. 
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